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ART AND RELIGION 
By F. H. Amphlett Micklewright, M.A. 


THE PROBLEMS of art and liturgy are possibly among the 
more pressing of those facing the liberal church at the 
moment. Within English nonconformity there has been an 
unfortunate habit of evading the issue with a comparative 
neglect. The Methodist revival did little or nothing for the 
arts outside the narrower ranges of hymnology whilst the 
Gothic revival of the last century, when it came to be accepted 
in dissenting circles, did not always react to the advantages of 
chapel design! It has only been within the last few years 
that Nonconformists have taken an interest in such subjects 
as ecclesiology and ecclesiastical ceremonial or architecture, 
a subject which the Oxford Movement forced upon the atten- 


tion of Anglicans more than a century ago. As a result, much 


of the more typical Nonconformist worship has tended to 
become bare and ragged, a none too satisfactory prelude to 
the sermon. This arrangement may suit the man who comes 
solely for the sermon and he may feel no lack in the act of 
worship or in the bare and unzsthetic surroundings. But it 
will certainly fail the man who is looking for some vista of 
Eternal things in the background of his worship. It may be 
suggested that the comparative strength of Catholicism in the 
twentieth century is due in some measure to this cause. 


Actually, a certain amount of prejudice has been created 
by the ical art is a subject unworthy 
of Protestants and that our Puritan forefathers set their faces 
firmly against any expression of art in their worship or church 
ildi The suggestion is, of course, unhistorical and mis- 
leading. It is difficult to claim either Cromwell or Milton as 
opponents of art, of music and of drama, whilst some years 
ago, in his great work, Puritanism and Art, Joseph Crouch 
that the Puritans as a whole were 
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on the Continent or of American Protestantism will 

very difierent story. It is not possible to escape from some 
symbolism, even in a Quaker meeting-house, and the modern 
Unitarian certainly needs to reconsider the subject in the li 
of his liberal theology and the extent to which the arts 

him to present it to the eye as well as to the ear. 


f 


Dearmer’s viewpoint was commonly rej because he 
refused to subordinate the arts to a theological interest but 
claimed that they possessed in worship a place in their own 
right. His brave and inspiriting little book, Art and Religion, 
possibly has a greater reference to a liberal Unitarianism than 
to the more conventional types of church. 

* * * * * 

The symbolism needed by the modern Unitarian is that 
which can present the vision of the spirit of all life as the spirit 
of God and can set forth man as the theatre of the Divine 
revelation. Human religious experiences must play a part 
within it which they are unable to play within the classic 
orthodoxies. It is one of the weaknesses of the Unitarian 

ition that this viewpoint has yet to be wholly worked out. 
inly, an attempt to present the “low church” variety of 
Anglican worship, with the creeds and a Trinitarian theology 
omitted, is to evade the issue and to plunge into the least 
esthetic of the many Anglican presentations of religion. 

From the Unitarian standpoint, there is a need to discover 
an architecture which envisages the twentieth century con- 
ception of values. Several historic Unitarian churches will 


have to be rebuilt in the near future owing to “enemy action” — 
and a magnificent opportunity is thereby created. Recent 


studies of Puritan architecture reveal that nonconformity has 
inherited a distinctive architectural tradition. This tradition 
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; , now coalesces with a distinctively twentieth century concep- 
| * tion of values for living and of applications of truth, beauty 
F and goodness, to contemporary situations. A great oppor- 
| tunity will have been lost if rebuilding simply means the 
i construction of shoddy church-buildings lacking in architec- 
: tural meaning or if it lacks imagination by merely seeking to 
- reconstruct the past. A liberal church should reveal in its 
. design the symbols of the world-vision of liberal and human- 
Ch istic values which prevail at the period of its building. 
“4 inartistic group. The old meeting-houses, with their carving Again, the building should symbolise these self-same 
i and metal-work, reveal a considerable attention to the artistic values in its arrangements. There is room within the | 
* so far as finances permitted. Again, there is something faintly _ Unitarian church for the expressions of contemporary art pro- 
ludicrous in the naive wy attention to vided by painter and sculptor. by Alan 
symbolism is anti-Protestant. y of Lutheran churches Brough, which stands in Cross Manchester, has 
; been especially admired by more than one expert on art simply 
{ because it fulfils this purpose. Colour and design have a vast 
; lesson for a modern Unitarianism by creating a vista of its 
+ message and the work of Clive Bell or of Roger Fry is as 
needed by it as is that of the theologian or the preacher. 
, Pictures, statuary, painting, are important supplements to 
music or oratory. Once again, the destruction of some import- 
. ant churches and their creation anew under temporary 
i Certainly, there is no reason why a liberal religious out- circumstances affords excellent opportunities for experiment 
look, whether it be definitely liberal Christian or whether it long these lines. 
| caught up m the controversies _ Sixteenth Liturgical ip needs to be more than a pale version 
reject presentation ; because it lacks mysticism symbolism on one hand 
it has its own way to make im the theological world and = and a sense of crisis on the other. A study of the symbolic 
Se in church art may well be the prelude to a more thorough 
moder study of liturgical worship, bringing the arts to bear upon 
range of old s and 1 chabled to approach the sub- free religion. Something has been done in this direction but 
j ject with a freshness wich ts solely with a quest for much remains to be done, linking up symbolism with the 
a symbolism of beauty that may set forth the vision of Eternal spoken word and secking make the worship 
| realities. inct from the sermon, replete with the spiri 1 
Certain approaches stand as a warming in the quest. of the congregation. The use by Dr. Von Ogden V in 
: certain regards, as is underlined chapel of Blackfriars symbolising Eternal Presence, candles expressing 
at Oxford there 10 peat a readies sock Symbols which 
are lowered to the of the congregation. A major heresy might be examined in terms of English ian iturgiology 
is committed by demanding that art should be subjugated to —_ and thereby made the subject of experiment, bringing together 
' devotional or theological needs rather than to be a collabor- _— once again a practical worship expressing a religious quest of 
Catholic repository many Catholic churches come one occasion, Dr. Dearmer remarked where 
4 Anglicanism of the conventional type has never worked outa = may well be that, im the past, Unitarianism has suffered this 
! fate. If so, the present and the future offer opportunities for 
' that # a reconsideration of the subject and for the synthesis of a 
Catholic modem conception typ 44, 
; rehgion sake, preached years elements of living which are unseen intangible im which 
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QUESTIONS OF RELIGION 
TRAIN UP A CHILD? 
By G. Randall Jones, B.D. 


IN A PREVIOUS article (INQUIRER, August 23, 1947) I 
discussed the question of “compulsion” in religion, and con- 
cluded that “compulsory religious observance” was a contra- 
diction in terms. The only people who “attend” religious 
services—in the fullest sense of the word “attend”, being 

t in spirit as well as in body—are those who attend 
voluntarily. That is, those who are moved by an internal as 
distinct from an external compulsion. But I guarded myself 
by saying that I was discussing the question as it affected 
adults. t about children? How far are we justified in 
exerting external pressure, or compulsion, in the case of 
children and immature persons? 

Years ago, before the new psychology had warned us of 
the dangers of “ ions” and “hidden complexes”, I knew 
a very devout lady—a true saint of God. She was a firm 
Unitarian, of Huguenot descent, and she had two children, 
both girls. Soon after I got to know her, she astonished me 
by saying that she would never exert the smallest pressure to 
induce her children to become Unitarians, or to attend any 
place of worship. She would not prejudice them one way or 
another. They were to grow up in perfect freedom, and when 
they reached years of discretion they could decide for them- 
selves what form of religion, if any, should claim their 


I thought she was wrong, and said so. I asked her what 
she would think of a gardener who refused to prejudice the 
soil against the weeds and in favour of the flowers. I quoted 
Solomon’s “Train up a child in the way he should go”. I had 
but I could not shake 


all the arguments, or thought I had, 


persons. 
sort of external 

Take the case of a father who sends his child regularly 
to Sunday School. That pressure. But suppose 
the father never attends only on special 
occasions. The child is sent to Sunday 
School to get him out that father and mother 
that home observance, : 


do 
in their homes, they are under a con- 
ion, which will make 
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organisation when they reach years of discretion and are 
able to think for themselves. 

If we are to train up.a child in the way he should go, 
we must begin at the beginning. The beginning is neither in 
the Sunday School nor in the church, but in the home. What 
we need is a revival of the old-fashioned custom of the family 
pew, with parents and children coming together to the house 

prayer. 
“But”, says the critic, “the children will be bored by the 
long sermon, and by prayers which they do not understand.” 
Very well. Cut out the long sermon; put a short one in its 
place, and use the time thus saved for a story or talk to the 
children. (The adults will appreciate this, just as much as the 
children.) As for the prayers, children understand a lot more 
than some adults give them credit for, and it is not really 
difficult to adapt a service so that a large part of it is within 
the comprehension of a reasonably intelligent child. That the 
children should understand everything is not necessary; what 
is necessary is that they should feel at home. They are more 


The church that is made up of family is not some- 


‘thing that can be revived in a hurry. Its decline was spread 


over more than a generation; its revival, if it is to be revived, 
may take more than a generation. But is it worth reviving? 
I think it is. | 

What matters is not where we stand, but where we are 
trying to go. What are we aiming at? Some congregations 
have had remarkable success with specialised activities— 


pecial services for youth, for women, for men, and so on 
forth. All these are good, and I am heartily in favour 


EVOLUTION AND RELIGION 


A SUMMARY IN METRICAL PROSE 
By H. Frankland Taylor 
From time immemorial man has sought a religion, a faith, a 
star to guide him on; 
And now in the aftermath of war, and the fear of future wars, 
the need is more than ever urgent. 
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kely to feel at home if they are seated in the family pew, mi 
with father and mother beside them. gi 
vil 
m, pro we remem are 
specialised activities; not the normal and central activities of “4 
a worshipping society. We need constantly to remind our- . 
her conviction. selves that “in Christ Jesus there is neither Jew nor Greek; Ss 
What was the result? The girls, when they grew up, _ neither bond nor free; neither male nor female”—and, I may fails 
became worthy daughters of their saintly mother. One of add, neither young nor old. All are one, and the family pew, 
them, in a big city, was a faithful member of a well-known _ with its emphasis on the home as the unit of civilisation, seems eT te 
Unitarian church; the other, in a smaller town, was the back- to me to typify this oneness. It points beyond itself to the af i a 
bone of one of our struggling congregations. Their loyalty larger family which is the congregation as a whole. Our aim, ‘wa 
and devotion to the faith which they adopted when they _I submit, should be the Church as a Family. _ Peae 
reached years of discretion was unsurpassed. mA. LA 
Which appears to prove that I was mother alsified by experience. no y, no ™ is being 4 
y worthy 3 it is a Family, ee 
= whet couse Ge meso autumn Gen Get should be made up 
in her home would not work in every home. I doubt whether  °f 2 number of family pews? =} 
Moreover, when she said she exerted no pressure to | 
induce her children to adopt a particular form of religion, - 4 
what she meant was that she exerted no conscious pressure. ee cE 
of person she was, it was inevitable her daughters should ae 
say: “When we grow up, we want to be the sort of person Ae 
that mother is.” It was equally inevitable that they should a | 
realise that their mother’s character was the direct result of pet 
her faith. Surrounded by a home influence which was itself Jee 
a constant pressure, they were driven—yes, “driven”—into l modern learning help, or does it just Gesiroy the faith mei! 
Unitarianism. They thought they discovered it for them- we had, 7s 
selves, but they didn’t. It was mother’s training, mother’s Replacing faith in God by disillusionment and cynicism, vere'l 
influence, mother’s example, which drove them to #. The Or faith m force and the survival of the fittest? teak 
compulsive power of a good example 1s not less effective than A creed which must ultimately lead to endless strife and war etsy 
the expulsive power of a new affection. _ made terrible beyond imagination by scientific weapons. Ee ah 
So, from the very case which seems to show that I was Science has indeed discredited the ancient story of creation, a S 
wrong, I conclude that external pressure—call it compulsion And with it the literal imfallibility, though not the intrinsic te 
if you like—is justified in the case of children and immature value, of the Bible: — eee 
Can we not find there a new foundation for our philosophy— a 
A common basis on which those who are drawn to organised ey 
religions and those who have their own philosophy 7 
Could build thei faiths? 7 
The astronomers would begin the history 
All theories of creation must of necessity be conjecture, Ss a 
But their observations of the heavens, helped by the calcula- . 
tions of the physicists, aa 
stant influence, a For modem telecopes have found, far out in the depths of -— 
harder for them to become loyal members of a religious space, « 
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ught to be examples by analogy, of every stage in 
the evolution of the stars and of our sun and earth. 

The suggestion is then, that the “chaos” from which the 
universe has been evolved 

In the beginning was primeval gaseous matter, thinly scattered 
throughout the whole of space. | 

Astronomers have calculated that matter such as this 


Would condense in course of time into numerous separate 
masses, 

Resembling the nebulz their telescopes discern in the farthest 
depths of space. 

These great masses of fiery i ae Sas on 
solar system—extensive as the Milky Way, | 

ps, 

For on the fringes of many nebulz are seen multitudes of 

stars— 


Formed it is thought by condensation of the fiery gas. 
Our sun is just a star, and may have been evolved in some 


What are tho 


such way by condensation from a nebula evolved from 


the primeval gas. 
Aad tan tear from outer came 


near, | 
_ And by its attraction drew out a filament or streamer of the 


white-hot gaseous substance of the sun; 

The star passed on, its pulling lessened, and the streamer was 
left in space, though still within the sun’s attraction. 

In course of time the streamer broke up into separate pieces, 
which continued travelling round the sun. 

These became the planets; one of the smaller being destined 
to become the earth. 

In manner such as this it is believed our earth was born, out 
of the substance of the sun. 

At first the earth would be white hot, as is the centre even yet : 

Slowly the surface cooled; and land and air and water formed. 

And now our record is no longer just conjecture | 


will call the advent of the 
-force 
The most wonderful achievement of those carly days. 


The earliest forms of life were but tiny specks—too small to 


Traces of which can still be found deep in the older rock 
formations of the earth. 
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God made the universe and its inhabitants from chaos or 
primeval gaseous matter : 
Unless, as some would have us think, this gaseous matter grew 
of itself into the universe, and man, with his unconquer- 
able mind and soul, and goodness, truth and beauty— 
A view involving more of the miraculous than simple religious 
faith or the hypothesis of God; 


A view which does not indicate whence came the primeval 
such 


gaseous matter, nor how it became endowed with 
superdynamic energy. 
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‘ As PART of the I.A.R.F. Conference at Berne this 
4 August, the International Union of Liberal Christian Women 
é held a meeting in the afternoon of Tuesday, August 26. 
4 Difficulties over travel facilities prevented the representation 
. of several of our member-groups, but enough were t | 
7 to enable us to feel we had begun again to pick up the threads. 
‘ The newly-appointed president, Dr. Nicolette Bruining, 
*: of Holland, was in the chair, and welcomed the delegates, 
F ‘ hoping that the conference would be inspiring and helpful to 
‘ all in their daily life. She paid a tribute to the work of her 
} of predecessor as president; for many years Mrs. St. John, of 
r &§ U.S.A., had worked untiringly in making and keeping personal 
3 contacts for the Union. Other former prominent workers for 
* international peace and friendship had passed away since 
. the last meeting, but the work done by Miss Van Eck, of 
. Holland and Miss Westenholz, of Denmark, will always be 
gratefully remembered. 
e Our secretary, Rev. Rosalind Lee, had promised at the 
Cambridge Conference of 1946, that the Union should make 
. its special concern the rehabilitation of individual members 
F suffering from the effects of the war. It was announced at 
: For after the surface of the earth.had cooled we have the _ Berne that a short rest and holiday in Switzerland was being 
record of the rocks to guide us— planned for Dr. Carola Barth, of Frankfurt, who has been 
' Layer on layer, laid down in ancient seas and marshes or connected with the work of the Union for so many years. 
, containing pressed specimens of the life | time to attend erence. letter of greeting showed 
? nt ae ae the fine work she was doing in helping to rebuild public life 
‘ The very earliest ages—here is a gap which science cannot im her home town, and in getting women together to combat 
| adequately bridge (though some of the scientists think a, 
otherwise). grectings reply. 
: We do not know how life began: particularly we do not know Reports from member-groups _ 
: women were playing in the churches everywhere. 
} what gave and gives the Moe-force ms cicmal driving General Alliance in America, in its newly-formed Committee 
, of World Fellowship, is anxious to make personal contacts. 
The British League spoke of its work in the double capacity 
of Martha and Mary, doing practical work in the churches, 
‘ with their ten liberal groups, working on similar lines, hope to 
developed worm-like creatures international ings in learning 
in 
| In time there were a more sympathetic understanding of others’ 
| : : have no vote, y part in 
| Through Stages these gave rise to fishes; and certain but wish to join in the spirit of | 
mn from countries without 
skeletons embedded in the sandstone— ine clected officers, and : 
‘. But these died out: it was from smaller species that evolution laws drawn up at Oxford in 1937, to 
| The tree branched out; already plants ees Suggestions for the mecting at Prague m 
appeared; now another side branch formed the birds: gecire to have speakers on the subject: “What can women 
5 While as the mainstem of the process we see reptiles develop- do in Liberal Christianity, and what can it do for women?” 
had shown no signs of love or pity. he 
Evolution now no signs or paty, i a woman im a pro- 
But with the birds and mammals came the first beginnings of 
"tence though strongly mingled with 1; Radio, of which the president, Dr. Bruiming, is also president. 
- Loving kindness maybe im its first beginnings—the parental “I am speaking to you as the representative of four 
love of mammals and of birds. 
4 — mammals grew the monkeys and the lemurs; “Because we are Liberal Christian women we 
One and because we are free, we are busy this week making bonds 
ri and developed ultimately into man. for ourseives—the invisible tics that bind us to our friends 
ss Thus while some thousand million years passed on and neighbours. And who is my ncighbour? 
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Unitarian assemblies until two years ago when a slight paralysis 
affected one leg, and was accompanied by recurrent gastric ‘trouble. 
Against this she fought with characteristic courage and determination, 
and was beginning to get on her feet again last winter, when she 
fell and fractured her thigh. This setback was the beginning of the 
end, though she never gave in to physical weakness, discomfort and 
pain. Her example of faith and cheerfulness will long be 
bered. 


remem 
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CALENDAR 
SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 28th 
ABERDARE, Highland Place, 11 and 6, Rev. D. Jacos Daviss. 


ABERYSTWYTH, t. House, 11, Supply. 
ACCRINGTON, Unitarian Free Oxford St., 10.45 and 6, Mr. J. 
UNsWORTH. 


AINsworTH, Unitarian Chapel, Knowsley Rd., 11, Rev. B. GIL, 3, 
Rev. A. VALLANCE. 

ALTRINCHAM, Dunham Rd. Ch., 11, Rev. A. W. VALLANCE, 3 and 6.30, 
St. Annes.) 

ANSDELL. 

BaTH, Trim St. nitarian, 6.30, ' . WIARD. 

BeLFast, All ay Ay., 11.30 and 7, Dr. A. L. AGNEw. 

BELFAST, First Church, Rosemary St., 11.30, Rev. J. H. EwWBank, 7, 
Rev. R. W. Wipe. 

BESSELS GREEN (nr. Sevenoaks), Unitarian Ch., 11, Miss K. Woop. 

BILLINGSHURST, Free Chr. Ch., South St., 11.15, Mr. T. WILKINS. 

BIRKENHEAD, Un. Ch., Rd., 6.30, Rev. EpGcar HILL. 
Harvest i 


Church of Messiah, Broad Street, 11 and 6.30, Rev. 
GorDON STUART. 


St., 6.30, 
BLACKPOOL, North Shore, Dickson Rd., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. COLEMAN. 


BLACKPOOL, South Shore, Lytham Rd., 11 and 6.30, Supply. 


6.30, Supply 


and 
BOLTON, Halliwell Rd., Free Ch., 10.45 and 6, Mr. Irwin Hopcson. 


GODALMING, Meadrow Chapel, 6.30, Rev. G. MABEL BEAMES. 
GUILDFORD, Ward Street Church, 11.15, Rev. H. DAWTREY. 
HALE CHAPEL, Hale Barns, 10.45 and 6.30, Mr. Eric PHILLIPs. | 
HALIFAX, No te End, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. A. ELLIOT PEASTON. 
HASTINGS, Free is. Ch., South Terrace, 11 and 6.30, Rev. D. HILTON. 
HINCKLEY, Great Mt., Baines Lane, 11 and 6, Rev. J. G. Davies. 
Presbyterian 

ONES. 
HOLLywoop, Kingswood, 11 and 6.30, Rev. T. A. GorTon. 
HorsHaM, Worthing Rd., 11 and 6.30, Harvest Services, Rev. J. MARTIN 


Horwicu, Unitarian Free Church, 10.30 and 6.30, Supply. 
HUDDERSFIELD, Fitzwilliam St., 11, Rev. J. J. PoTTmr. 

Hui, Park St. Church (Unitarian), 6.30, Rev. RALPH PHILIPSON. 
HUNSLET, Unitarian Church, Joseph St., 6.30, Mr. A. G. WHITTAKER. 
ILMINSTER, Old Meeting, East St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. W. Brsr. 
Ipswicu, Unitarian Ch., Friars St., 11, Supply. | 
KENDAL, Market Place Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. W. DEAKIN 
KIDDERMINSTER 


, New Meeting House, 11 and 6.30, Rev. H. WHITAKER. 


KNUTSFORD, Brook St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. STANLEY Mossop. 


LANCASTER, St. Nicholas St. Church, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. Lor HALL. 
Lgeps, Mill Hill, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. E. SHirvELL Price. 


» Blackfriars Mission and Stamford St. Ch., 6, Rev. A. J. Lona. 
Lonpon, Brixton, Services at 5 Killieser Av., S.W.2, 11, Rev. E. G. Lez. 
LONDON, Essex Ch., Notting Hill Gate, 11 and 3.30, Rev. JoHn 


BALLANTYNE. 

LonpDOoN, Forest Gate, Upton Lane, 11, Mrs. F. Lewis, 6.15, Rev. 
G. J. G. GRIEVE. : 
Lonpon, Golders Green, Hoop Lane, 11 and 6.30, Harvest Festival. 

Orchestral Eveni 


New Geavel Pit Ch, Chethem Place, 6.30, Rev. 

Beaten 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. E. HALE. 

LONDON, Highgate Hill, Unitarian Church, it, Rev. G. J. G. Gaaeve. 


Lonpon, Ilford, Rd., Rev. T. J. Jones. 


Fox. 
Lonpon, Lewisham, Unitarian Church, High St, 11, Rev. F. 
Lonpon, Leytonstone, Lea Bridge Rd., Knotts Green, 6.30, Rev. 


RATTER. 
Lonpon, Mansford St. Ch., Bethnal Green, 6.30, Rev. Ln ae 
ALKER. 


Lonpon, Newington Green, Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Mr. J. 
Harvest Festival. 
Free Ch., Ormond Rd, 11, Rev. Ermer Kay. 
GorRDON 


Ch., off Market St., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. T. J. | 
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LEICESTER, Narborough Rd., 6.30, Dr. WHITWORTH. mi 
Leicester, The Great Meeting, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Dr. S. Hurn. el 
LeiGcu, Unitarian Church, Twist Lane, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. PirpKIN. ne 
LETCHWORTH, Vasanta Hall, Gernon Walk, 11, Mr. J. REECE WALKER. wef 
LIncoLn, High St., Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Dr. ALFRED HALL. ust 
LIVERPOOL, Ancient Ch. of Toxteth, 11 and 6.30, Rev. L. A. GARRARD. ue 
LIVERPOOL, Domestic Mission. Mill St., 6.30, Rev. J. Kem MURREN. 44 
LIVERPOOL, Gateacre Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. D. P. STEwarrt. ‘ee 
B LiveRPooL, Hamilton Rd., Everton, 6.30, Rev. Laurie ToseLanp. 
itari > II -30, 
Unitarian Church, Yardley Wood Rd., 6.30, Bell St., Rd. 6. Rev. Warten Lone. 
BIRMINGHAM, Waverley Rd. Church and Hurst St. Mission, Small Heath, | 
Boston (Lincs), Spain Lane Unitarian Ch., 6.30, Rev. SIMPSON. 
BouRNEMOUTH, Unitarian Ch., West Hill Rd., 11, Dr. G. K. Brown. ue 
Braprorp, Town Hall Square, 2.45 and 6.30, Rev. Frank BULLOCK. my 
BraprorD, Broadway Av., 3.15, Rev. T. Brerr Davies. ie a 
BripGwater, Christ Ch., Dampict St., 11, Rev. W. G. Toppine. AZ 
2.45 and 6.30, Rev. H. W. Warnock. Harvest Services. - 
Barprort, Unitarian Church, 11 and 6.30, Rev. RANDALL JONEs. r 
BricuTron, Christ Ch., Un., New Rd, 11, Mr. D. B. Sceats, 6.30, 
Mead Meeting, 6.30, Rev. J. H. C. D 
Barston, Oakfield Rd., Clifton, 11 and 6.30, Rev. C. H. Easton. | 
Burney, Unitarian Ch., Trafalgar St., 2.30 and 6, Mr. Hitt WarReEING. a 
Bury, Bank St., 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. Maw. : 
Buxron, Hartington Rd_, 11 and 6.30, Rev. J. W. i 
CampnipGe, Memorial Ch., Emmanuel 11, Rev. Stewart Carter. 
Un. Ch., Lome St, 2.30, Junior Church; 6.30, . W. j. ford, Ch, Rev. WC} 
CuaTHaM, Unitarian Hamond Hill, 6.30, Mr. C. H. Couz. LONDON, Theistic . A. STEPHEN 
Uh. Ch G50, Lonpon, Wandsworth, Un. Church, East Hill, 11, Rev. WaLter Lona. 
Caester, Matthew Henry’s and 6.30, Rev. R. H. Ist Sundays. . T. L. Jongs. 
Eder Yard Chepcl 10.45 690, Rev. D. W. Wood Green, Unity Church, Newnham Rd., 6.30, Rev. E. G. 
Cuowsenr Cuare., Atherton, 10.30 and 6. . E. Gryn-Evans. 
Camm, 11.90 and (occ) 7, Bit. ov. W. A. _ 
Cosmuzy, Staffs, Old Mecting House, Old Mecting Road, 11 and Rd, 11 and 6.30, 
6.30, = 
Commer, New Geest Mecting House, Holyhead Ra., 11, Children’s Macciesrisip, King Edward St, and 6.30, Rev. H. Snort. 
Mamstone, Unitarian Market Buidings, 6, Rev. 
Cagwe, Free Beech St., 6.30, Harvest Service. Mancuesten, Un. Ch., Chapel Lance, > 6.30 Supply. 
Mancuester, Cross St. Chapel, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. F. H. A. Micxe- 
Caorpon, Cihuistian Ch., Rd, 11, Rev. A. B. Downe. WRIGHT. 
Dean Row, 10.45, Stval, 6, Rev. E. E. Wasciey. Mancuester, Failsworth, Dob Lane 10.45 and 6.30, Supply. at 
Dextox, Wilton St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Jou Crort. Mancuester, Gorton, Brookficld Chak Hips Road, 10.45 and a 
Densy, Frier Gate Unitarian Chapel, ConsTance 6.30, Rev. F. 
Old Mecting Housc, . F. M_ Ryve. Longsight Free Chr. Ch., Birch Lane, 10.45 and 6.30, 
Dowcasten, Free Chain Ch, Hall Gare, 11 and 630, Rev. G. W. Supply. 
PARKINSON. Mill St. Pree Ch., Bradford, 3. Mr. R. S. Sat. | 
Monton Ch., Eccles, 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. G. L. 
WHITEHOUSE. Stand Chapel, WhicScld 10.45 and 630, Rev. WH 
Evesmass, Oat St. Chapel, 11 and 6.30, Rev. Pasestiey Pours. Rev. E. A Lean 
Exerer, George's Chapel, South St, 11 and 6.30, Rev. D. B. Frasex. ate 
Dirty Pes. Mexsonoucs, Free 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. E A. Davis. <2 
and 6.30, Rev. P. Caux. see Lancesicr. 
Guascow, St. Vincent Sc, Church, Rd. 1045 and 6, Rev. W. 
Guoucestm:, Barton Ch. 630, B. L. Naxrwscs, Old Chapel, 6, Supply. 
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We now have in stock a number of BEACON 
PRESS publications, among them the following :— 


GREAT COMPANIONS 
Compiled by R. F. LEAVENS. 
Readings on the meaning and conduct of life from 
ancient and modern sources. 
2 vols. 31s., postage 8d. 
TOGETHER WE ADVANCE 
Edited by STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN. 
11s., by post 11s. 5d. 
RELIGIOUS LIBERALS REPLY 


By seven men of philosophy 
(Henry N. WemmMAN—ARTHUR E. MurrHy—GaRDNER 


WILLIAMS—Jay WILLIAM Hupson—M. C. OTTo— | 


James BISSETT Pratr—Roy Woop SELLAaRS). 
by post 11s. Sd. 
VOICES OF LIBERALISM: 1 


First of an annual series of forceful and distinguished 
contributions in the field of religious liberalism. 


lis., by post 11s. 5d. 
MEN OF LIBERTY 

By STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN. 

Ss., by post 5s. 3d. 


The Lindsey Press, 14 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 


Wape-Jones.—On September 13, at Leytonstone Unitarian Free 
Church, by Dr. Stephens Spinks, William Wade to Olwen Mary 
Jones (eldest daughter of the Rev. T. L. and Mrs. Jones). 


ROYHILL HOLIDAY CENTRE 


BLACKBOYS, SUSSEX 
(Under direction of Universalist Church) 


Charge, 3 guineas per week. Write: Rev. Arthur Peacock, Royhill, Blackboys, 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FIRST-CLASS duplicating. of moments. 
circular letters. Typewriting. E 2 Aberdeen Park, 
Highbury, N.5. Tele: 


Rev. C. G. Toonz. 
11 and 6.30, Rev. A. E. Mouas. 
LeonarpD Mason. 


SEPTEMBER 27, 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY APPEAL FUND 
Total to September 20th, £81,755 14s. 4d. 


Still required £18,245 Os. Od. 
Send a donation or organise an effort. 
H. B. Moore, 18 Grange Avenue, Hale, Altrincham, Cheshire. 


A Series of Three Lectures on 
“THE CHRISTIAN FAITH—AN INTERPRETATION” 
will be given by the 
REV. E. G. LEE (Editor of “The Inquirer”) 
at 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, HOOP LANE, 
GOLDERS GREEN, 
at 8 p.m., on three Thursday evenings in October. 


The dates and subjects are as follows:— 
October 9. THe Nature or Farrn. 
ORIGINS. 


SOUTHEND-ON-DeA, Darniey 11, Children’s Church, 6.30, Mrs. 
A. C. WHLLIAMs. 

. Portland Ch., 11 and 6.30, Rev. E. H. Morris. — 

STALYBRIDGE, Unitarian Ch., Canal St., 10.30, Mr. HepLeY STEVENs, 
6.30, Miss M. W. ‘THORNHILL. 

> Unitarian Ch., St. Peter’s Gate, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. J. 


Presbyterian (Unitarian) Chapel, 11, Mr. D. E. ALLEN, 
6.30, Dr. KuievGcer. Harvest Services. 
Swansea, Unitarian Church, St., 6.30, Rev. 
Christian Mecting House, Rev. Basi 
Swinton Hall Rd., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. J. 
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i October 23. THE RELIGION oF Jesus. 
; Discussion after each lecture. Everyone invited. 
Rev. M. CONSTANCE HARRIs, 
47 Markeaton Street, 
= 
s Ideal for all in quest of quiet and restful holidays. 93 acres: beautiful 
surroundings. Good food. Comfortable rooms. Splendid fellowship. 
hford Rd_, 6.30, No Service. 
Unitarian 10.45 and 6, Rev. Maumice JOHNSON. 
Tonquat, Unity Gh, off Higher Terrace, 6.30, Rev. C. W. Towne. 
| ‘Trowsaipce, Conigre Unitarian Church, 6, Rev. A. F. O. Tomas. 
WALLASEY, Memorial Church, Manor Rd. 11, Rev. W. 
Cairo St, 1.30 and 6 9, Rev. J. B. 
NewcastLe, Staffs, Unitarian Old Mecting House, 6.30, Mr. E. ARNOLD. ARWICK, 
Newron, Lo.W., Unitarian Church, High St. 11 and 6.30, Rev. G. R. West Brookficid Gardens, 11 and 6.90, Rev. R. W. Davinsox 
Newron Assor, Albany St., 6. WOLVERHAMPTON, All Souls’ 
Nogwicu, 11, Rev. Your, St. Saviourgate Chapel, Mr. C. H. Syxes. 
Gan ‘Tue National Unrramian provides for those unable to 
Lord St. Ch., 10.45 and 6.30, Rev. Kmeacern SHemratt the NLUF 
10.30 . F. D. AUSTRALIA 
| el, Wigan <>, Apetame, Un. Christian Ch, Wakeficld St, 11 and 7, Rev. ALLAN 
Poot, Unitarian Church, Hill St, 6.30, Rev. H. J. Rossmsctox. 
Unitsion Ch., St., 20.45 end 6.30, Rev. W. Hawonm. Srmarr, New South Wales, Church, 15 Francis St, Hy 
RawTensTaLL, Unitarian Ch., Bank St, 10.45 and 6, Mr. W. Muar. Park, 7-15, Rev. Coums Gassost. 
| Reecwoop, Hants, The Mecting House, 1st and 3rd Sundays, 11, CANADA 
Rormesuas, Ch. of Our Father, 10.30 and 6.30, Rev. 
Satz, Atkinson TORONTO, Unsanan Jarvis St, 11, - 
Un Ch 1030, Rev H.W. B.C, Union of 1590 Tenth 
4 Fulwood Old Rev. P. N. AUCKLAI®@, 
SHEFFIELD, Srwasy Wuarrsr. Quay, 7, ——- 
Se, 15 and 6.30, Rev. A. Lewss. SOUTH AFRICA 
Supssoutu, Old High St, 11 and 6.30, Rev. L. Hows. Hout St. 11 and 7, Rev. D. S. 
at Tee 2 Surand, W. amd T= 


